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recognising the obligation to free even a half-brutal
race, England practically accepted an enhanced
duty towards the higher forms of labour. Never-
theless, looking back on it, one can see that the
actual expectations entertained of lifting a degraded
race to a higher level have been absolutely futile.
On the other hand, the reforms of the criminal law,
which have abolished pressing to death, burning,
torture, and promiscuous hangings for almost every
kind of fraud and larceny, have been so gradual
that they have passed almost unobserved. It Is
only if we look" back and sum them up that we
can estimate their full importance, and we mostly
forget the names of the men who carried them. It
is probable that change in the future will generally be
of the same tentative and orderly kind, giving no great
popularity or power to the statesman who has the
good fortune to associate himself with some of the
details.

Swift, in a characteristic passage, declares that the
names of those who have rendered the greatest ser-
vices to their country are to be found upon no record,
except a few of them whom history has represented
as the vilest rogues and traitors.1 As even Swift
passionately admired half a dozen great men of
antiquity, we must allow for some exaggeration in
his trenchant aphorism. It is probably truer to say
that the public estimate of notable men has always
been capricious, and determined by such conditions
as personal magnetism or the popularity of the causes
they were connected with. To take one conspicuous
instance, no one would seriously doubt at the present
day that Sir Robert Peel was an incomparably

1  Voyage to Laputa, chap. viii.